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one of the largest lowland regions in Spain; but unfortunately the
surrounding highlands shut out the rain-bearing winds, and the whole
basin is extremely dry. Where irrigation is possible, large quantities
of wheat, sugar beets, olives and the vine are raised. The cultivation
of these irrigated districts is very intensive, so that the yields are high.
This valley provides an easy approach to the plateau. It was the route
followed by the Romans in their invasion of the peninsula, and today
it carries railway lines connecting with the north coast and with the
valleys of the Duero and the Tajo. Its principal city is Zaragoza
(Saragossa), the capital of Aragon and the terminus of one of the
principal routes leading over the Pyrenees.

THE SOUTHERN LOWLANDS

The dry scorching summers and winter floods of the south really
mark an extension of Africa into the continent of Europe. Little won-
der that the Moors felt most at home! in this region, and made here
their last and most determined stand. The date palms of the southern
coast and the olive trees of the parched slopes must have reminded
them of their former homes. The Moors did much for this region, as
they did for all of Spain. They introduced irrigation, and thus changed
the barren plains into productive gardens. They introduced the orange
and the mulberry, and gave Spain her famous mules and merino sheep.
In addition, they developed the mineral resources of the mountains,
and built up thriving industrial and commercial centers.

The southern lowlands, consist of three divisions. Along the coast
is a narrow plain, broken occasionally where the highlands reach the
sea. To the north of this is the Penebetic chain of mountains, which
reach their maximum elevation in the snow-clad summits of the Sierra
Nevadas. These mountains are a continuation of the Atlas system of
Africa, and are rich in minerals. Iron, copper, lead, zinc, manganese
and other minerals are found in commercial quantities. To the north
of these highlands lies the basin of the Guadalquivir, the most produc-
tive lowland district in Spain.

On the fertile alluvial soils of the coastal area the population
carries on much the same type of agriculture as is to be found along
the eastern coast. Such products as olives, oranges, lemons, grapes,
sugar cane, rice, and other sub-tropical crops are raised by the use of
irrigation. The population is somewhat less energetic and efficient than
that of the east coast, and, in spite of the intensive cultivation, the crop